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STUDIES FOR THE INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION OF CITY HOUSES. 

By Ralph A. Cram. 

THE RECEPTION ROOM. 

0%^>? MOST important room 

this, and one on which 
too much thought can- 
not be expended, for 
since the plan of arrang- 
ing the drawing-room on 
the second floor has be- 
come so general, this 
room has grown to be 
of extreme importance, 
since it serves for the re- 
ception of our casual and 
formal guests, Since this is its object, it becomes 
evident that the decoration should be scarcely 
severe and classical, but easy, informal, quieting, 
unobtrusive. Possibly, much bric-a-brac would be 
allowable, pictures in plenty, books, certainly flow- 
ers—for a pot of growing plants in bloom makes 
even the most cheerless room fresh and cheerful at 
once. Yet, again, here, though variety and pro- 
fuseness of decorative matter may be allowable, 
anything approaching the confusion and hetero- 
geneity of objects, passion for which came with 
the decorative art revival, is strictly to be con- 
demned. This custom of making museums of oar 
living rooms, though infinitely more tolerable than 
that which it superseded, is yet a mania that is 
founded in no possibility of reason. We must go 
back, in fact, to the Greek custom ; we must make 
our rooms simple in form, and beautiful, pure and 
chaste in decoration ; lovely, not fantastic, in color, 
and, above all things, simple in furnishing. " Queen 
Anne " houses are an utter barbarism, affected and 
absurd, and the custom of torturing a room into all 
manner of inconvenient shapes, and then filling it 
with a litter of bric-a-brac, each individual piece of 
which swears at the next, is a sure sign of mental 
weakness as well as of artistic depravity. The 
sooner architects and decorators abandon this fancy, 
unsanctioned by any canon of art, and look to the 
Greek, or the medieval Italian, or the thirteenth 
century French methods, the better it will be for 
art in general, and our particular art-record indi- 
vidually. 

In point of fact, it is to the Greeks that we 
must turn for counsel. We have not the ndimti 



that we must have simplicity in decoration for the 
future, if we would have good art : no fantastic 
elaborations, no Jacobean and false Gothic styles, 
for these show merely servility and esthetic igno- 
rance. In point of style, as compared with the rest of 
the house, the reception-room should, while har- 
monizing entirely with the remainder of the com- 
position, be far more refined and elegantly detailed. 
Since many will be left alone here for some time, 
and since eyes will constantly seek whereon to rest, 
the forms must be pure and clear, the carving and 
decoration not bold and effective, as in the hall 
and vestibule, but delicate and elaborate in design ; 
not copied—this distinctly. It is true, the Raphael 
panels are very graceful, much Venetian Renais- 
sance more than equally so ; also true that Gothic 
design is powerful and emotionally good ; but this 
is no one of these dates, but the very nineteenth 
century — albeit a century of copying — and there- 
fore these named designs have no place with us, for 
they belong to another age. Instead of this copy- 
ism, we must have originally-designed work, tinged 
with the influence of some one of these styles neces- 
sarily, but never copied. In the accompanying plate 
an attempt has been made to combine the vigor 
and variety and character of the new Romanesque 
with the purity and formalism and lineal beauty 
of the Greek. The coloring should be warm and 
reposeful, dark rather than light— something that 
will refresh and feed the eye, miserable because of 
the universal grayness and ugliness of the world 
without. Let no idiosyncrasies in furniture enter 
here : each chair must be wholly comfortable, first; 
decorative afterwards. Silence, warmth, restful- 
ness— these are the requisites, yet care must be 
taken lest they verge on the luxuriously drowsy. 
There should be sufficient life to give a certain 
vivacity to the room, or sparkle, that will aid and 
impel conversation. Avoid gas as far as is 
reasonable; wax is incomparably more lovely. Much 
drapery is good ; warm, soft rugs ; no bare floor to 
give a harsh sound and sharp echoes ; not a carpet 
covering the floor, of course, though dealers may 
tell you rugs are going out. Rugs are not going 
out save with those who brought them in for vari- 
ety's sake. If the system of having many rugs was 
ever good, it is good now, and will remain so for- 
ever. That anyone should follow fashion in mat- 
ters of art is a mystery. Fashion is the unswerving 
sign of the inevitable death of art. Much that 
fashion sanctioned has gone out, and much more 
will go ; but those things which were in themselves 
good will never go. 
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of the men of the middle ages ; we cannot create 
art unconsciously, since we are entirely lacking 
both in the emotional spirit and that which will 
prompt it. We must be self-conscious, unfortu- 
nately. Greek purity and simplicity will sit but 
uneasily upon us, but it needs not that, since we 
study Greek methods, we must copy Greek forms. 
This is another form of the great artistic heresy, 
and becomes the consideration of style, which must 
be postponed once more for lack of space. Suffice 
it to say now, that the man who copies classic 
forms and details is a bungler, a novice, a man 
without rationalism. Why constantly cover walls 
and surfaces with classic cornices and pilasters, 
friezes, arabesques and panels? Even our fore- 
fathers knew better than this when they created 
what is known as the " Colonial style." With them 
classic became transmuted into a quaint and frank 
decorative style, the charm of which is its sweet- 
ness, delicacy and charming niliveU. Ho ; the 
Greek idea does not mean cheap details, such as 
are now found everywhere, in every tenement; 
it means something more dignified and more pene- 
trating. 

So it may be set down at once as entirely true 



The plate which accompanies this article shows 
the reception-room of the house, the decoration of 
which we have attempted ; and the plan shows the 
entire first floor of the house itself, the vestibule, 
entrance hall and dining-room of which have 
already been described. In the present instance 
the fireplace is of soft, gray- brown marble, polished 
and plain, the fireplace being lined with red tiles. 
The woodwork is carved with a dull and lusterless 
enamel— a vague, low-toned shade of madder brown, 
slightly darkened with vandyke brown. The walls 
are covered with squares of a most beautiful pur- 
plish velvet, sometimes used by the Associated 
Artists of New York, and of extraordinary loveli- 
ness of tone and subtlety of bloom. The embroid- 
ery of the border is of harmonizing shades of dull 
purple and gold. Gold is introduced very sparingly 
in the capitals and carving, and the alcove over 
the mantel is filled with a blaze of color in the 
shape of a piece of embossed leather, gold and 
purple and brown in color, concentrating all the 
color of the room in one place, and striking the 
keynote of its composition. The floor covering 
may be genuine Oriental rugs, on a dull-toned 
Morris background ; the draperies of richly-pat- 
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terned Morris or Associated Artists' work. Japan- 
ese cloisonne" would go harmoniously and effect- 
ively with the composition. The furniture is, of 
course, various, mostly dark in effect, partly enam- 
eled, partly of dark wood. It is impossible to give 
rules for the decoration of a certain room— only 
general principles. 



FOLDING BEDS. 



rjLTHOUGH folding beds pretend to be some- 
5~A thing which they are not — at least, in the 
day time — there are many circumstances under 
which they are allowable and convenient. In a flat, 
for instance, it is not always pleasant to have 
callers sit in your parlor, and study your sleeping 
accommodations in the adjoining room. Folding 
beds are now made so as to resemble dressing-cases, 
book-cases, wardrobes, sideboards and cabinets, 
and the illusion is sometimes amusingly sustained, 
a desk bed showing a large alcove, with pigeon- 
holes for the reception of papers, inkstand, pens, 
and so on, while the sideboard bed necessitates a 
general clearing away of decanters and glasses 
before retiring for the night. There are, in many 
of these folding beds, drawers, mirrors, shelves and 
carved or inserted ornaments. By folding the bed, 
its wire springs are telescoped together, the bed- 
ding is not disarranged by shutting it, and it is 
also possible to ventilate it thoroughly, even while 
closed. To match the bed, portable wash-stands 
have been invented that also simulate desks when 
not in use, and that do away with plumbing, 
which is, on the whole, a good thing to do away 
with, especially in bedrooms. Even if there is n© 
danger from sewer gas, pipes are apt to freeze, and 
waste and supply pipes to be choked and leak. 
A writer on house- furnishing declares that half the 
modern illnesses are due to the laziness of servants. 
They were once willing to carry water to bed- 
rooms, but now they must needs have it taken to 
their own. 



Chandeliers. — Lightsomeness characterizes 
house chandeliers. A large proportion are of gilt 
brass and of glass prisms and crystals trimmed 
with the same. Pierced and raised work appears 
on the metal. Rectangular lines for branches are 
favored. The principle designs are of the Renais- 
sance, Louis XIV., and Queen Anne styles. 
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